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THE  NlffiD  FOR  SALARY  ADJUoTijENTS  AND  STAFF  CHANGES 
IN  MSSACHUSLTTS  INSTITUTES  OF  PUBLIC  HI Gi^R  EDUCATION 

Higher  education  is  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  our  economy,  our  prosperity  and  our  way  of  life.  Its 
development  must  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  our  popu- 
lation, for  without  higher  education  our  society  will  not 
flourish.     Legislators  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  higher 
education  is  expensive.     If  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Massachusetts  are  not  able  to  retain  and 
recruit  a  staff  of  well-qualified  people,  we  will  end  up 
giving  counterfeit  degrees.     The  young  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts deserve  a  better  fate  than  this. 

T/e  can  no  longer  continue  to  postpone  payment 
on  our  educational  obligations.     The  crisis  is  now  with  us, 
and  it  can  be  met  only  by  increased  appropriations  for 
expanding  facilities,   and,  more  significantly,  for  providing 
the  type  of  collegiate  instruction  which  our  institutions 
must  offer  if  they  are  to  continue  to  fill  effectively 
their  role  in  higher  education.     Writes  President  Griswold 
of  Yale,   "One  reason  why  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
wealth  and  power  at  its  command  suffers  an  i  educational 
crisis,  is  because  we  have  never  faced  up  to  these  costs," 

The  supply  of  talented  teachers  in  relation  to 
the  number  needed  is  shrinking  rapidly  because  an  unsatis- 
factory salary  situation  causes  many  qualified  persons  to 
leave  the  Commonwealth  or  to  abandon  the  profession. 
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Others  with  ability  and  training  will  never  enter  it.  How 
can  it  be  said  that  we  cannot  afford  quality  teachers?  A 
society  that  can  afford  by  high  monetary  rewards  to  lure 
away  from  the  profession  the  most  productive  instructors 
and  scholars  can  make  the  extra  tax  payments  that  will 
enable  the  colleges  and  university  to  retain  irreplaceable 
personnel. 

On  every  level,  national,  state  and  local,  concern 
has  been  voiced  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  years  ahead.     The  problem  of 
supplying  adequate  educational  facilities  and  teachers 
which  communities  have  faced  with  respect  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  of  education  has  now  reached  the 
college  level.    This  has  been  treated  extensively  in  the 
reports  of  many  groups,   including  these; 

(1)  Needs  in  Massachusetts  Higher  Education 
(Audit  of  State  Needs)" 

( 2 )  This  is  Whe r e_ N e w  England  Students  Go 
to  College  ~~(T'Iew  England  Board  of  Higher 
Education ) 

(3)  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  (Report 
of  the  "President '"s  Commission) 

(I4)  The  Closing  College_  Door  (Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education) 

(5)  The  Impending  Tidal  Nave  of  Students 
"(The  American  Association  of  College 

Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers) 

(6)  Teachers  for  Tomorrow  (Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education) 
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The  problem  has  been  furthor  underscored  in  Governor 
Furcolots  message,  The  Responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  Plighor  Edu c a tion. 

All  these  reports  arrive  at  essentially  the  same 
conclusion;-- college  enrollments  will  double  in  the  next 
ton  to  twelve  years.     The  two  major  sub-problems  are  the 
provision  of 

(1)  A  sufficient  number  of  college  teachers 
of  good  qmality 

(2)  Adequate  physical  facilities 

A  quotation  from  Teachers  for  Tomorrow  serves  to 

bring  the  need  for  college  teachers  into  sharper  focus. — 

(See  Table  I). 

*  >f°r  every  10  college  teachers  now  employed, 
some who re  between  16  and" 25  new  ones  will  nave 
to  be  Ground  between  now"  and  197  Q«~  I1  he  so  cold 
statistics  define  only  the"  quantitative 
perimeters  of  the  problem.     But  the  qui alitative 
dimension  is  most  vital.     The  qaality  of  educa- 
tion depends  on  the  quality  of  teachers  and  not 
simply  upon  the  number  of  teachers," 

Plans  for  expansion  of  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Massachusetts  as  outlined  by  the  Public 
Commission  on  the  Audit  of  State  Needs  indicate  that  between 
1957  and  1967  approximately  700  additional  college  faculty 
members  will  be  needed  in  these  institutions. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
the  Hi^h  School  states,   "In  the  face  of  mounting  needs  for 
qualified  teaching  personnel  many  are  leaving  the  teaching 
profession  for  other  employment, "    This  Committee  recognized 
^l^o  the  significance  of  the  question  of  salary  as  a  major 
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roason  for  this  withdrawal. 

In  Tho  Closing  Collogo  Door  tho  answer  to  tho 
collego  toachor  problora  is  givon  as  "more  and  bottor  paid 
college  teachers,  " 

Collogo  administrators  all  ovor  tho  country  have 
faced  up  to  the  problem  of  teachers »  salaries.     Nils  Y. 
Wessell,  President  of  Tufts  University,  in  his  January 
1958  Nowsletter  to  all  Tufts  Alumni  and  to  parents  of 
Undergraduates,  treated  of  faculty  compensation  as  tho 
primary  concern  at  Tufts.     After  analyzing  the  status  of 
faculty  salaries,  he  stated,   "A  doubling  of  faculty 
salaries  in  the  next  ten  years  does  not  seem  entirely 
unrealistic  in  the  light  of  these  advances  over  tho  past 
few  years.     It  is  such  a  goal  we  must  set  for  ourselves," 

This  emphasis  upon  the  improvement  of  college 
faculty  salaries  is  typical  of  all  private  colleges.  The 
Ford  Foundation  granted  half  a  billion  dollars  to  private 
colleges,   almost  half  of  which    was  earmarked  for  faculty 
salary  increases.     Tuitions  in  private  collogos  have  risen 
greatly  in  recent  years,   and  much  of  the  increase  has  gone 
into  improved  salaries  for  faculty  members. 

If  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts 
loses  highly  qualified  teachers  because  of  inadequate 
salaries,   our  recruitment  process  problems  are  doubly 
compounded,   for  not  only  must  the  institutions  recruit 
large  numbers  of  teachers  to  handle  the  increased  enrollment, 
which  is  a  substantial  burden  in  itself;  it  must  further 


bo  burdoncd  by  finding  a  replacement.     If  wo  loso  a  good 
person  because  of  low  salary,  replacing  the  person  with 
somoono  of  equal  caliber  is  impossible. 

Teaching  is  a  profession.     The  mon  and  women  who 
devoto  themselves  to  toaching  are  professional  people  both 
in  terms  of  training  and  responsibility.     One  of  the  many 
ways  to  recognize  professional  status--moncy  incomo-- 
continucs  to  be  the  most  important  in  our  society. 
Generally  associated  with  profession  is  an  income  status 
that  allows  the  professional  person  to  pursue  his  calling 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,     A  professional  porson 
engaged  in  toaching  or  research  cannot  perform  at  his  best 
when  he  is  continually  plagued  with  the  financial  necessity 
of  having  to  supplement  inadequate  salary.     The  time  is 
now  at  hand  for  the  public  to  reaffirm  its  faith  in  the 
college  toacher-~to  recognize  the  college  teacher  as  a 
professional  person  with  professional  responsibilities 
to  himself,  his  family  and  his  community.     If  the  public 
continues  to  regard  college  teaching  as  just  another  routine 
job,   the  public  shall  end  up  with  just  a  routine  porformance. 
A  large  majority  of  college  teachers  will  not  bo  professional 
persons,  and  the  degree  that  the  colloge  grants  will  bo 
counterfe  it. 

Although  the  salaries  of  the  faculty  members  in 
the  public  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  have  undergone  some  upward  revision 
over  the  past  twenty  years,   there  is  still  need  for  further 
upward  revision  of  a  substantial  nature.     Beginning  with 
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1939  as  a  baso  yoar  for  tho  purpose  of  comparison,  tho 
salaries  paid  woro  most  attractivo  to  qualified  teachers. 
From  1939  to  I9J47,   tho  salarios  remained  relatively  static 
except  for  small  cost-of-living  incroasos  granted  to  all 
state  employees.     This  period  of  inactivity  has  boon  largely 
responsible  for  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  collego 
faculty  members  find  themselves  today  in  regard  to  salary. 

Prom  19147  to  tho  present,  incroases  in  the 
salary  of  state  employees  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 
havo  boon  of  tho  cost-of-living,  across-the-board  variety. 
Those  havo  narrowod  the  span  between  the  administrative 
and  professorial  poople  and  the  instructors  and  service 
employees,     Tho  Barrington  Associates,  who  were  charged 
with  reclassifying  positions  in  order  to  shore  up  a 
collapsing  pay  structure,  did  not  do  a  satisfactory  job. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  Barrinrton  program  was  seriously 
impaired  by  legislative  action  which  imposed  the  )1,000 
limitation.     The  salary  differential  for  top  personnel  in 
both  tho  administrative  and  the  acadomic  areas  for  whom 
salary  correction  was  most  imperative  was  not  provided  for 
bocause  of  this  limitation.     Thus  many  individuals  havo  been 
prcvontod  from  reaching  the  salaries  to  which  they  were  on- 
titled.     Any  future  salary  adjustments  affecting  the 
professional  personnel  concerned  in  the  present  report 
should  not  be  restricted  by  this  limitation, 

A  comparison  of  tho  1939  salaries  of  the  faculty 
members  with  current  salaries  provides  a  clear  picture  of 
tho  position  of  faculty  members  relative  to  othor  groups  in 


our  society.     Public  school  toachors  havo  rocoivod  and  arc 
still  rocoiving  great  attention  in  rogard  to  their  salary 
status.     A  comparison  of  college  faculty  salaries  with 
thoso  of  the  salaries  of  public  school  toachors  shows  a 
striking  difference  in  buying  power,  as  indicated  in  t ho 
following  comparison  of  indices  of  buying  power: 

Average  Salaries  in  Massachusetts  Institutions 

of  Higher  Learning  105-106 

Average  Public  School  Teachers  in  Massa- 
chusetts. , ,   128, 6 

Average  Per  Capita  Income  in  Massachusetts. .168.8 

Average  Factory  Wage  in  Massachusetts, . ,  175>«2 

Massachusetts  is  not  in  a  favorable  position  to 
compete  now  either  with  the  salaries  of  public  school 
teachers  or  thoso  of  college  faculty  members  in  other 
institutions.    This  is  demonstrated  in  Tables  II,   III  and 
IV. 

A  schedule  is  needod  which  will  permit  Massachusetts 
to  compete  favorably  with  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  such  nearby  states  as  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  with  other  comparable  states 
in  attracting  and  holding  competent  teachers  in  its  colleges. 

The  time  has  come  vhen  fitting  attention  must  bo 
given  to  developing  a  salary  schedule  geared  to  the  sor vices 
being  rendered  by  the  highly  trained  professional  personnel 
who  aro  staffing  our  colleges — a  schedule  which  provides 
a  salary  commensurate  with  training,  experience  and  services 
rendered;  and  one  which  makes  it  possible  for  financial 
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recognition  to  bo  givon  to  thoso  staff  morabors  whose 
service  is  oustandingly  meritorious.     To  accomplish  thi3, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  schedule  including  optional  salary 
groups  be  adopted.     This  type  of  schedule  is  in  common 
uso  in  a  number  of  highly  rogardod  institutions  of  higher 
loarning, 

Tho  discretionary  salary  increase  through  the 
use  of  optional  groups  is  recommended  because  it  will  result 
in  (1)  economy  (2)  allocating  of  funds  to  point  of  greatest 
need  (3)  flexibility  in  recruiting  and  retaining  faculty 
(I4)  preventing  over-ranking  and  (5)  implementing  tho 
Freedom  Bill,  which  now  is  operative  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  authorized  for  the  proposed 
regional  community  colleges,  and  is  requested  in  the 
present  report  for  the  other  institutions  of  public 
higher  education  in  Massachusetts, 

1.  Economy 

The  total  cost  of  this  type  of  discretionary 
salary  adjustment  would  bo  considerably  less  than  upgrading 
all  positions  to  a  level  that  would  bo  effective  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  the  more  able  professional  staff 
members # 

2.  Allocating  of  Funds_  to  Point  of  Greatest 
Need 

The  optional  groups  would  make  it  possible  to 
recruit  and  retain  positions  in  critical  areas. 
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3 .    Flexibility  In  Recruiting  and  Retaining 
Faculty 

Establishing  optional  groups  for  oach  rank  will 
raako  it  possiblo  to  recruit  and  retain  faculty  without 
excooding  the  quota  for  oach  rank.     This  would  onablo  tho 
institution  to  recruit  within  a  wide  range  of  salarios 
for  oach  rank  rather  than  the  prosent  narrow  existing 
rango. 

k •     Prove nting  Ovor-ra nking 

In  the  rigid  salary  rank  system  now  used,  there 
has  boon  a  great  tondoncy  to  use  rank  for  purposes  of 
recruitment  and  retention.     With  optional  group  numbers 
for  oach  rank,   these  purposes  may  be  accomplished  by 
salary  offers,  thus  preserving  the  rank  for  its  intended 
u so --recognition  of  academic  achievement  and  status. 

Implementing  the  Freedom  Bill 

All  of  these  recommendations  are  in  reality  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  and  intent  of  the  Freedom  Bill. 
Any  other  action  with  respect  to  salaries  really  further 
entrenches  tho  non-flexible  system  which  r;ivcs  equal 
financial  recognition  to  below-average,  average  and  above- 
average  faculty  members.     The  flexibility  of  the  Freedom 
Bill  as  it  nottf  applies  does  not  affect  many  professional 
persons  for  once  they  are  at  the  highest  step,  the  Froedom 
Bill  becomes  no  longer  applicable  to  them.     The  specific 
salary  requests  made  in  this  report  will  be  included  in  the 
separate  sections  dealing  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  the  Technological  Institutes, 
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OTHER  FACTORS  AFFECTING  FACULTY  RECRUITMENT  AMD  RETENTION 

Tho  heart  of  any  institution  of  higher  o ducat  ion 
is  its  scholars,  for  only  through  scholarly  achievement  can 
it  properly  sorvo  its  function  as  the  educator  of  our  youth 
and  the  inquiring  mind  that  oxpands  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge     Present-day  education  and  research  are  immensely 
broad  and  complex;  neithor  is  static.  Yesterday's 
knowlodgo  will  not  suffice  for  the  present,  nor  today is  for 
tomorrow.     Progress  is,  and  must  always  be,  the  cornerstone 
of  any  successful  educational  program.     Achievement  of  this 
is  related  to  a  number  of  factors  in  addition  to  salary 
which  affect  faculty  effectiveness. 
Attendance  at  Professional  Meetings 

Progress  is  not  self-generating,  unfortunately. 
Better  teaching  and  better  research  come  only  with  the 
development  of  more  competent  teachers  and  investigators. 
Such  competence  derives  initially  from  formal  education,  and 
later  from  self-education  in  part,  and  through  association 
with  other  professional  personnel  having  similar  interests. 
Membership  in  scientific  and  professional  societies,  and 
attendance  at  society  conferences  are  principal  moans  both 
of  imparting  and  acquiring  new  knowledge.     At  these  meetings, 
professional  papers  and  reports  on  research  are  presented 
and  discussed.     Here,   the  best  brains  in  the  profession 
assemble  to  exchange  ideas  and  attack  common  problems. 
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Younger  men  learn  from  tho  older  and  more  experienced  mon, 
and  through  such  contact  and  by  participation  on  the  program, 
they  a  c quire  confidence,  breadth,  and  professional  staturo. 
Hero,   too,  personnel  are  rccruitod  for  staff  positions. 

Scholars  are  not  creatod  in  a  day  admittedly,  nor 
alone  by  attendance  at  professional  m^etin  ;s.     But  such 
meo tings  arc  a  part       an  important  part        of  tho  oducational 
process  that  leads  to  scholarly  attainment;   and  the 
professional  man  who  fails  to  attend  such  meo tin  ;s  of ten  b o- 
comcs  increasingly  provincial.     It  is  most  essential  that  tho 
opportunity  for  professional  staff  members  to  attend  such 
meetings  bo  provided. 
Sabbatical  Lc a ve s 

Sabbatical  leaves  for  faculty  members  may  now  be 
granted  under  State  law.     For  many  years  a  policy  was 
followed  of  including  direct  appropriations  in  the  budget 
to  provido  for  the  salary  of  the  substitute  teachers.  This 
policy  was  changed  a  few  years  ago  so  that  faculty  members 
may  now  be  granted  sabbatical  loaves  only  if  adequate  funds 
can  be  found  in  tho  budget  to  permit  it.     This  happens  only 
in  very  rare  instances.     This  present  pclicy  is  highly  im- 
practical.   A  faculty  member  must  know  well  in  advance  that 
he  is  to  receive  sabbatical  loavo  in  order  to  make  tho  plans 
which  arc  necessary  if  he  is  to  use  the  leave  to  the  fullest 
degree  possible.     There  should  be  a  return  to  the  legislative 
policy  formerly  operative,   that  of  making  direct  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose. 
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S tudon t-Fa ou 1 ty  Ratio 

The  student-faculty  ratio  of  15  -  1  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  derives  from  the  minimum  standards  established 
by  the  teachers  collogo  accrediting  agency  -  the  American 
Association  for  Collcgos  of  Teacher  Education  -  and  also  from 
the  standards  of  the  Now  England  Association  of  Collogos  and 
Socondary  Schools.     Tho  national  student-faculty  ratio  is  13  -  1 
for  collcgos  as  a  whole  according  to  Current  Issues  in  Higher 
Education,  1957 » 

If  our  institutions  are  to  maintain  their  present 
qualitative  standards  and  also  their  present  accreditation 
status,  provision  must  be  made  for  teaching  staff  on  at  least 
a  15  -    1  student-faculty  ratio,  this  not  to  include  administra- 
tive, clerical,  or  other  personnel. 

Limitation  of  Non-Teaching  Dutios 

All  tho  institutions  are  desperately  in  need  of 
service  and  administrative  staffs  to  cope  with  greatly 
increased  work  loads.     No  organization  can  bo  properly  managed 
without  adoquato  staffing.     Rapidly  expanding  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  in  oven  greater  need  of  proper  staffing  to 
handle  the  planning,  coordination,  and  careful  programming  that 
must  be  done  to  house,  feed,   and  instruct  enrollments  that  havo 
more  than  doubled  in  tho  last  ten  years  and  will  more  than 
double  again  in  the  next  ten  years, 

From  an  efficiency  point  of  view,  each  time  a 
professor  who  is  paid  over  v7,000  a  year  does  the  work  of  a 
clerk  who  can  be  employed  for  less  than  ",2,500  it  is  costing 
the  taxpayer  money  in  reduced  teaching  or  other  service  of 
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tho  profossor.     Tho  same  is  truo  of  every  other  professional 
position.     And  the  iron/  in  the  situation  is  that  the  clerk 
will  undoubtedly  do  a  clerk's  work  bettor  than  the  professor 
can. 

Provision  of  Adequate  Materials  and  Equipment 
for  Professional  Staff 

If  the  faculty  members  of  the  colleges  aro  to 

function  at  top  effectiveness,   it  is  imperative  that  they 

bo  providod  with  adequate  equipment  and  othor  materials 

necessary  for  tho  performance  of  their  teaching  duties. 

Recent  budgetary  appropriations  havo  not  made  these 

provisions. 


:.:   ,V  ,  ... 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

and 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACKgTjS  COLLEGES 
AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Within  the  past  ten  years  enrollments  in  our 
State  Teachers  Colleges  have  more  than  doubled.     There  is 
every  indication  that  in  the  immediate  future  the  colleges 
will  continue  to  show  phenomenal  growth,  and  to  create  an 
increasing  demand  for  professional  staff  members.  The 
colleges  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  need  of  the  future  unless 
there  is  a  drastic  upward  revision  of  salaries  to  attract 
increased  numbers  of  competent  candidates  to  teaching  posts 
in  the  colleges. 

To  face  this  situation  the  Teachers  Colleges,  to- 
gether with  the  other  public  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Massachusetts,  recommend  a  salary  schedule  containing  two 
major  provisions: 

(1)  A  definite  salary  adjustment  for  every 
faculty  rank 

(2)  Optional  grades  for  various  faculty 
ranks 

In  order  that  members  of  the  professional  staff  may 
receive  financial  recognition  which  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  background  required  and  services  rendered,  the  new  salary 
reouests  are  made  as  follows: 

PROPOSED  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ST.iTE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES  AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  CE  ART 

PROPOSED  BASIC  PROPOSED  OPTIONAL 


LEVEL  PRESENT  GRADE  SALARY  GRAT E  SALARY  GRADE 

INSTRUCTOR  12    Sl*3l6-i5561|  13  A6l4l-^5967  llj  &070-'Mlk 

ASST.   PRCF.  11|     fe070- ;';&[|7l4  15  v5i460-  ,7020  17  0^331- 78125 

ASSOC.  PROP,  16    05889-J7527  18  Q68l2-^868I|  20  576^-^9826 

PROFESSOR  18     ,;68l2- .$86814  20  i76i|[l-.)9826  22  ^8567-10985 

2I4  5959Ji-122li6 

PRESIDENT  2k     :lt)959ij-122i|6  29  12051-151405 
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The  provisions  of  the  Freedom  Bill  are  recjuested  for 
inclusion  in  this  proposed  salary  schedule  in  order  that 
sufficient  flexibility  will  be  established  to  have  the 
■schedule  operate  effectively. 

The  lowest  grade  of  college  instructor  in  a  Teachers 
College  at  present  offers  a  beginning  salary  of  ^[|3l6  -  hut 
requires  a  Master1 s  decree,  plus  two  years  of  teaching 
experience.     The  Assistant  Professorship  requires  a  Master1 s 
degree  and  sufficient  additional  credits  to  represent  an 
additional  year  of  graduate  study,  plus  four  years  of  teaching 
experience.     For  all  this  the  beginning  salary  is  „>5070. 

An  Associate  Professor  must  have  one  and  one-half 
years  of  graduate  study  in  addition  to  the  Master's  degree, 
plus  six  years  of  experience.     The  beginning  salary  is  ,j>5889 
a  year. 

A  College  Professor  is  reouired  to  hold  an  earned 
Doctor's  degree,  and  to  have  had  eight  years  of  experience  be- 
fore he   can  begin  at  a  salary  of  ,^6812  a  year. 

Contrast  these  requirements  with  the  salaries  which 
elementary  school  teachers  may  earn  with  only  a  Bachelor's 
degree.     It  is  then  quite  obvious  why  there  is  a  teaching 
shortage  in  college  ranks. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  inevitable  differences 
between  the  University  of  Massachusetts,   the  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  and  the  Technological  Institutes,  the  proposals  for 
all  institutions  of  higher  learning  cannot  be  brought  into 
exact  agreement. 
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It  is  to  bo  noted  that  the  salary  requests  for  the 
teachers  colleges  as  woll  as  those  of  the  technological 
institutes  include  a  basic  grade  of  18  and  an  optional  grade 
of  20  for  the  associate  professorship.     The  necessity  of  paying 
at  this  level  is  demonstrated  in  the  figures  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professor's  Bulletin  of  March  1958 
showing  tho  mean  salaries  of  associate  profess  rs  to  be  $7^30 
in  medium-sized  colleges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.     The  requested  salary  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  hiring  new  personnel  and  to 
retain  the  able  associate  professors  whose  academic  achieve- 
ments should  be  recognized,  but  for  whom  there  is  no  opening 
for  promotion  under  the  present  quota  system. 

The  teachers  colleges  and  also  the  technological 
institutes  have  requested  a  basic  grade  of  13  and  an  optional 
grade  of  U4  for  the  ins tructorship.     It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  in  small  colleges  an  instructor  is  a  staff  member  who  in 
some  cases  should  be  retained  in  the  college  and  promoted. 
Promotion  is  all  too  often  impossible  because  of  the  quota 
system  freezing  25^  of  the  staff  at  the  ins  true torship  level. 
The  optional  grade  makes  it  possible  for  the  outstanding  young 
instructor  to  receive  monetary  reward  to  advance  him  financially 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  college  to  hold  him  for  future 
de  velopment, 

A  special  case  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
training  school  teacher,  who  in  some  colleges  is  a  regular 


...       .  '  . 
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member  of  the  faculty.     This  person  must  be  an  experienced 
teacher  holding  a  Master's  degree,  must  have  the  ability  to 
teach  elementary  or  junior  high  school  pupils  with  unusual 
success,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  college  students 
ably  in  matters  related    to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Tho 
colleges  must  be  able  to  ccmoeto  successfully  with  public 
school  systems,  many  of  which  have  increased  salaries  of 
public  school  teachers  to  maxima  above  tho  upper  limit  not 
only  of  the  basic  grade  of  13,  but  also  of  the  optional  grade 
of  1/4. 

Special  attention  must  bo  focused  on  the  Teachers 
College  President,     This  administrator  is  ordinarily  required 
to  hold  an  earned  Doctor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institu- 
tion and  to  have  had  a  minimum  of  12  years  of  successful 
teaching  and  administrative  experience.     He  is  responsible  for 
the  regular  program  of  the  college,   tho  summer  school,  tho 
extension  program,  dormitories  and  dining  halls  in  some  of 
the  colleges  and  for  administering  the  college  budget.  He 
makes  nominations  for  all  faculty  appointments  and  promotions 
and  supervises  clerical  and  custodial  staff  as  well  as  the 
professional  staff.     Since  he  is  at  present  the  only  profes- 
sional person  on  the  staff  employed  in  a  non- teaching 
capacity,   this  work  must  be  carried  on  without  any  full-time 
administrative  assistance.     The  President  is  expected  to  be 
both  an  educator  and  an  administrator,   to  be  scholarly, 
articulate,   and  dignified,   to  participate  actively  in 
community  affairs  and  to  represent  his  college  before  the 
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public,  at  learned  societies  and  before  the  legislature. 
He  is  paid  a  beginning  salary  of  &959^-»>   lower  than  that 
paid  to  many  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  maximum  reaches  $12,  2if6«     The  requested  salary  is 
intended  to  bring  the  President  to  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  training  and  experience  required  and  the  responsibilities 
discharged.     As  seen  in  Table  III,  the  Presidents1  salaries 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  without 
exception,  far  exceed  those  paid  in  Massachusetts. 

Factors  Related  to  the^  Question  of  Student-Faculty  Ratio 

If  the  building  program  proposed  in  Governor 
Furcolo's  special  message  on  higher  education  is  fully 
carried  out,   the  ten  colleges  in  the  Division  will  expand  to 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  11,000  by  1965  and  at  least  13,500 
by  1970.     To  meet  this,  expansion,   262  new  positions  must  be 
established  by  1965  to  continue  the  acceptable  15-1  ratio. 
The  projected  enrollments  for  1970  would  mean  at  least  167 
new  positions  between  1965  and  1970. 

The  maximum  student-faculty  ratio  which  any  of 
the  public  higher  institutions  would  recommend  is  15  -  1« 
In  the  teachers  colleges  even  this  15-1  ratio  is  no  more 
than  a  theoretical  one.     In  actual  fact,   the  colleges  do 
not  have  any  such  ratio  for  teaching  personnel  inasmuch  as 
many  non-teaching  duties  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
teaching  staff. 
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Typical  duties  of  those  employed  to  give  instruction 
are  the  following: 
ACADEMIC 

I    Those  general  to  all  faculty  personnel 

A.  Reading  and  study  in  special  field  - 
keeping  up  with  research 

B,  Preparation  of  instructional  materials  - 
syllabi,  outlines,   schedules  and  lectures 

C.  Organization  of  elective  courses 

D,  Counseling  and  conferring  with  individual 
students 

II    Those  peculiar  to  certain  individuals 

A,     Research  and  experimentation  -  evaluation 
of  courses  and  curricular  experiences 

B#     Organization  of  field  trips 

C.    Experimental  utilization  of  curricula 
materials 

SOCIAL 

I    Those  general  to  all  faculty  personnel 

A.  Sponsorship  of  student  organizations, 
clubs  and  activities 

B»     Group  advising  and  counseling 

C.     Chaperoning  social  activities 

II    Those  peculiar  to  certain  individuals 

A#    Coaching  in  dramatics,  musical,  and 

artistic  presentations,  plays  and  exhibits 

B.  A this  tic  coaching  and  training 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

I    Those  general  to  all  faculty  personnel 

A,  Committee  memberships 

B.  Student  admissions  interviews 
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G0     Requisitioning  of  instructional 
materials 

D«     Maintaining  student  records  and  reports 

II    Those  which  must  be  assigned  to  faculty  members 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  absence  of  regularly 
scheduled  administrative  assistance  for  the 
President 

A.  Administering  admission  policies  and 
procedures 

B.  Scheduling  classes  and  tests,  keeping 
records  of  students1  progress,  planning 
programs  for  transfer  students,  directing 
the  work  of  curriculum  committees,  providing 
academic  guidance  for  those  in  special  need 
of  it 

C.  Practice  Teaching  and  Placement  Program 

D«     Supervising  maintenance  and  business 
matters  of  the  college 

AREA  SERVICE 

A#    Conducting  surveys  and  inspections, 
public  speaking,  participating  in 
institutes,   serving  as  consultants  to 
local  school  systems  on  a  number  of 
problems  concerned  with  public  education, 
playing  leadership  roles  in  curriculum 
development 

B.  Provision  of  services  for  addresses  to 
local  organizations,  membership  on  discussion 
panels.*  consultation  with  and  for  local 
service  groups 

C.  Membership  in,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of, 
regional  and  national  scholarly  organizations 


In  the  absence  of  non-teaching  administrative  staff, 
the  faculty  members  now  included  in  the  15-1  teaching  ratio 
must  assume  added  responsibilities  which  in  most  colleges  are 
assigned  to  administrative  personnel.    Under  this  situation, 


■ 
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the  actual  ratio  of  students  to  teaching  faculty  more  closely 
approximates  20-1  than  it  does  15  -  1* 

Administrative  Personnel  Needed 

The  key  positions  which  should  be  provided  for  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  all  the  colleges  at  once  are  those  of 
Dean  -  State  Teachers  College,   and  College  Librarian,     In  each 
of  the  larger  colleges  provisions  must  also  be  made  for  a  Dean 
of  Men,  a  Dean  of  Women  and  a  College  Business  Manager.  The 
duties  in  these  offices  actually  require  the  full-time  atten- 
tion of  the  faculty  member  involved,  but  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  faculty  members  assuming  these 
responsibilities  are  forced  to  do  the  best  they  can  on  a 
part-time,  marginal-assignment  basis. 

The  establishment  of  the  position  of  full-time 
Dean  is  long  overdue  in  these  times  of  growth  and  progress* 
With  the  rapidly  expanding  student  bodies  and  professional 
staffs,  a  12-month  Dean  is  needed  to  exert  leadership  in 
academic  matters,  supervise  faculty  curriculum  studies, 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  departments  in  the 
college,  direct  scheduling  and  testing,  and  administer 
the  admissions  policy. 

The  college  library  must  be  supervised  by  a 
librarian  not  originally  employed  for  teaching.     A  full-time 
college  librarian  can  take  responsibility  for  the  general 
management  of  the  college  library  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
eliminate  academic  bottlenecks  and  make  the  fullest  use  of 
the  sizeable  financial  investment  which  the  library  represents* 
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The  rapid  physical  expansion  of  the  colleges  points 
up  the  need  for  a  staff  member  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  direct  matters  of  maintenance  and  repairs, 
purchase  supplies  and  equipment,  review  plans  and  contracts 
related  to  new  construction  projects  and  supervise  non- 
professional personnel* 

The  supervision  of  student  social  affairs,  counsel- 
ing,  administering  of  student  aid  and  scholarship  programs 
and  handling  of  related  student  problems  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  full-time  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women, 

Faculty  Quotas 

At  the  present  time  the  faculties  of  the  Teachers 
Colleges  are  operating  under  the  following  quota  system: 

Professors  ......  .25^ 

Professors  and 
Associate  Professors  p0..«. •.(>»..«••• 

Professors,  Associate  and 
As  sis  tan t  Professors..oc....0  •  ©75% 

Instructors  •  o...0  2.5% 

This  quota  system  has  been  operative  since  19^7. 
The  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of  all  faculty  members 
in  the  Teachers  Colleges  today  is  such  that  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  faculty  ranks  in  the  three  higher  levels. 
Other  states  have  already  modified  their  quota  system  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  instructors,  notably  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island.     It  is  therefore  requested  that 
the  following  quota  system  be  adopted  for  the  State  Teachers 
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Colleges  in  Massachusetts: 

Professors  •  •  •  •  .35% 

Associate  Prof essors,  •  •  •  •  ••3>5% 

Assistant  Professors  and 

Instructors  «30% 


» 
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DRAFT  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  IMPLEMENT 
SALARY  Ai^D  STAFFING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 
AN  1)  THETlAS SAC HU5ETTS"-gC FlOOij  "'QF~AR"T* 

An  Act  to  provide  needed  salary  incentives  and  ad- 
justments for  faculty  and  professional  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Art,  placing  said  positions  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  with  other  public  teacher- training  institutions. 

Section  1.     Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
special  act  to  the  contrary  including  the  provisions  of  the 
annual  appropriation  acts,  as  most  recently  enacted  by  Chapter 
l\.3>l±  of  the  Acts  of  1958  including  the  schedules  of  permanent 
positions  made  a  part  thereof,   all  administrative  and 
professional  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  as  defined  in  Chapter  73* 
Section  1  and  Chapter  15>  Sections  l\.  and  5  of  the  General  Laws, 
without  regard  to  the  source  of  funds  from    which  their  salary 
is  paid,   shall  be  classified  and  shall  be  compensated  for  their 
services  as  set  forth  in  Section  2  of  this  Act0  Provision 
shall  be  made  in  each  annual  appropriation  act  for  the 
implementation  of  this  act  by  providing  the  necessary  funds 
therefor,   it  being  an  urgent  matter  of  public  policy  so  to  do. 

Section  2.     (l)     Each  position  and  the  incumbents  in  each 
position  shall  be  upgraded  from  their  present  step-in-range  in 
the  job  group  in  the  General  Salary  Schedule  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)   of  Section  I4.6  of  Chapter  30  of  the  General  Laws  to 
the  corresponding  step-in-range  in  the  new  job  group  as  con- 
tained herein: 
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Position  Job  Optional  Job 

Group  Groups 

Instructor,  MSTC,  MSA  13  lk 

Assistant  Professor, MSTC, MSA  IS  17 

Associate  Prof ess  or , MSTC, MSA  18  20 

Professor,  MSTC,  MSA  20  22  and  2l\. 

President,  MSTC,   LISA  29 

(2)     The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  may  employ 
at  or  promote  to  the  Optional  Job  Groups  designated  after  cer- 
tain positions  in  paragraph  (1)   of  this  section  persons  with 
outstanding  qualifications,   experience  or  service. 

Section  3»     In  addition  to  the  positions  classified  in  Section 
2  of  this  Act,   there  is  hereby  established  in  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art  the  following  position  titles  and 
classifications : 

Title  Job  Group 

Business  Manager,  MSTC,  MSA  19 
Dean  of  Men,  MSTC,  MSA  20 
Dean  of  V/omen,  MSTC,  MSA  20 
College  Librarian,  MSTC,  MSA  18 
Dean  -  MSTC,   MSA  2i| 

Section  Any  increases  in  rates  in  the  General  Salary  Sched- 

ule provided  for     in  Section  1+6  of  Chapter  30  of  the  General 
Laws,   or  any  other  general  salary  increases  for  state 
employees,   shall  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  positions 
classified  in  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act. 
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Section  5«     The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  for 
annual  positions  on  July  1,   1959  an&  for  academic  year  positions 
on  September  1,  1959» 

Section  6#     Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  intended  to  deprive 
any  employee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges  or 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
tenure  as  provided  for  in  Chapter  73>   Section  l+B  of  the  General 
Laws. 
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E?J^LLr.I  2.F.  jiASSACHuS'/rTS 

Public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts 
because  of  differing  aims  and  goals  cannot  be  standardized 
and  treated  as  a  package.    The  University  of  Massachusetts 
v/ith  its  diversity  in  curriculum  offerings,  its  graduate 
program,  its  professional  schools  and  its  research  obliga- 
tions to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation  has  special 
problems  not  confronting  the  other  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  state. 

The  major  problems  confronting  public  higher 
education  in  Massachusetts  apply  v/ith  equal  force  to  all 
the  institutions,  yet  because  of  the  unique  role  of  the 
University,  differences  between  it  and  other  colleges 
and  institutes  should  be  pointed  out. 

Salary  Adjustment 

The  University  places  r;reat  emphasis  en  the 
need  for  discretionary  salary  increases  for  the  faculty 
through  the  use  of  optional  pay  groups.     It  feels  that 
all  salary  increase  money  should  not  be  used  for  uniform 
group  increases  for  all  staff  members  thus  perpetuating 
the  "across  the  board  increase"  concept.    Money  can  be 
much  better  spent  by  giving  sizeable  increases  to 
selected  faculty  members  than  to  spend  all  the  limited 
funds  over  all  the  positions.    The  University  does  not 
believe  that  in  the  present  highly  competitive  market 
the  trained,  competent  "idea"  men  of  today  can  be 
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standardized  by  rigid  salary  schedules  for  recruitment 
or  retention. 

A  schedule  proposing  a  small  salary  increase 
for  all  professional  personnel  and  optional  pay  groups 
for  assistant  professors,  associate  professors,  professors 
and  department  heads  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
is  attached  to  this  part  of  the  report.     Recommended  new 
group  assignments  fof  other  professional  personnel  are 
also  indicated. 

The  University  does  not  ask  for  an  optional 
pay  group  for  instructors,  as  do  the  other  institutions, 
for  xvithin  a  period  of  time  that  is  recognized  by  good 
university  administrative  practices,  the  instructors 
either  leave  the  University  or  are  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor.    The  University  believes  that 
the  continuation  of  a  quota  of  25  per  cent  instructors 
offers  the  best  recruiting  device  for  testing  and  evaluating 
young  graduate  students  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

Faculty-Student  Rat i o 

For  the  next  five  years  the  University  will  add 
an  increased  enrollment  each  year  that  is  comperable  to  a 
good-sized  college  (1,000  students  per  year).     This  will 
require  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  faculty 
members.     The  University  has  no^  reached  a  point  where  it 
can  utilize  some  economic  advantages  of  larre  scale  pro- 
duction.    It  is,  therefore,  changing  its  faculty-student 
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ratio  from  its  existing  13  to  1  to  15  to  1  for  future 
enrollment  increases.     To  accomplish  this  the  University 
will  have  to  be  able  to  put  into  effect  a  "team"  formula 
that  it  has  developed  which  includes  faculty  and  staff 
support  to  be  applied  against  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.    For  every  105  additional  students,  there 
will  be  required  for  their  instruction  a  team  of  seven 
teachers,  one  clerical  position,  one  technical  position 
and  ^7,000  in  03  funds  for  student  assistants,  lectures 
and  so  forth. 

The  University  will  continue  its  present 
quota  system  of  upper-  and  lower-level  academic  personnel 
Teachers  will  continue  to  be  45%  in  the  ranks  of 
Professor  and  Associate  Professor  and  55%  in  the  ranks 
of  Assistant  Professor  and  Instructor  in  accordance  with 
existing  practices . 
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dfaft  of'  fioposed  legislation  to  implement 
Salary  and  staffing  recomiEndations 

university  of  massachusetts 

An  Act  to  provide  needed  salary  incentives  and  ad- 
justments for  faculty  and  professional  staff  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  placing  said  positions  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  with  other  state  universities. 

Section  1«    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lav/  or 
special  act  to  the  contrary  including  the  provisions  of  the 
annual  appropriation  acts,  as  most  recently  enacted  by 
Chapter  434  of  the  Acts  of  1958  including  the  schedules  of 
permanent  positions  made  a  part  thereof,  all  positions  of 
officers  and  professional  staff  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  as  defined  in  Section  13  of  Chapter  75  of  the 
General  Laws,  without  regard  to  the  source  of  funds  from 
which  their  salary  is  paid,  shall  be  classified  and  shall 
be  compensated  for  their  services  as  set  forth  in  Section  2 
of  this  Act.    Provision  shall  be  made  in  each  annual 
appropriation  act  for  the  implementation  of  this  act  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  therefor,  it  being  an  urgent 
matter  of  public  policy  so  to  do. 

Section  2.     (l)    Each  position  and  the  incumbents  in  each 
position  shall  be  upgraded  from  their  present  step-in-range 
in  the  job  group  in  the  General  Salary  Schedule  contained  in 
paragraph  (l)  of  Section  46  of  Chapter  30  of  the  General 
Laws  to  the  corresponding  step-in-range  in  the  new  job  group 
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as  contained  herein* 

Position 

Instructor,  U  of  M 
Instructor  "A",  U  of  M 
Assistant  Professor,  U  of  M 
Assistant  Professor  "A",  U  of  M 
Associate  Professor,  U  of  M 
Associate  Professor  nA",  U  of  M 
Professor,  U  of  M 
Professor  "A",  U  of  M 
Head  of  Department,  U  of  M 
Head  of  Department  "A",  U  of  M 


Job  Optional 
Group  J ob  Groups 


13 
15 

15  17 

17  20 

17  20 

20  22 

20  22  and  24 

22  24  and  26 

22  24 

24  26 


Position  Job  Group 

Head  of  Divieion,  U  of  M  26 

Dean  of  School  of  Engineering,  U  of  M  28 
Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 

U  of  M  29 
Dean  of  School  of  Agriculture,  Director  of 

Experiment  Station,  U  of  M  29 

Provost,  U  of  M  30 

Treasurer,  U  of  M  30 

Director  of  Extension  Service,  U  of  M  26 

Associate  Dean  ,  School  of  Engineering,  U  of  M  25 

Senior  Physician,  U  of  M  25 

University  Librarian,  U  of  M  24 

Controller,  U  of  M  23 

Construction  and  Maintenance  Engineer,  U  of  11  23 

Business  Manager,  U  of  M  22 

Secretary  of  the  U  of  H  22 

Dean  of  -.en,  U  of  M  22 

Registrar,  U  of  M  22 
Director,  Bureau  of  Government  Research, 

U  of  M  21 

Head  Football  Coach,  U  of  M  21 

Assistant  Treasurer,  U  of  M  20 

Assistant  Director  of  Athletics,  U  of  H  20 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  U  of  M  20 

Director  of  Guidance,  U  of  M  20 

Associate  Registrar,  U  of  M  20 

Dean  of  If  omen,  U  of  M  20 

Director  of  Placement,  U  of  H  20 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

U  of  M  19 

Assistant  Football  Coach,  U  of  M  19 

Assistant  Physician,  U  of  M  18 
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Position  Job  Group 


Assistant  Director  of  Placement -Hen,  U  of  M  18 

Athletic  Coach,  U  of  M  17 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Government 

Research,  U  of  M  17 

Assistant  University  Librarian,  U  of  M  17 
Assistant  Director  of  Placement,  -  Yiomen 

U  of  M  16 

Editor,  U  of  M  15 

Field  Agent,  U  of  M  15 

Assistant  Athletic  Coach,  U  of  M  15 

Assistant  Registrar,  U  of  M  15 

Placement  Officer,  U  of  M  13 


(2)    The  Trustees  of  the  University  may  employ  at 
or  promote  to  the  Optional  Job  Groups  designated  after 
oertain  positions  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  persons 
with  outstanding  qualifications,  experience  or  service. 
Section  3.    In  addition  to  the  positions  classified  in 
Section  2  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the 
professional  staff  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  the 
following  position  titles  and  classifications? 


Title  Job  Group 


Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  U  of  M  27 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 

U  of  M  27 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  U  of  M  27 

Dean  of  Students,  U  of  M  27 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  & 

Director  of  Stockbridge  School,  U  of  M  26 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  & 

Sciences,  U  of  M  25 

Staff  Associate,  U  of  M  20 

Associate  Librarian,  U  of  M  20 

Staff  Assistant,  U  of  M  16 
Assistant  Director,  Audio-Visual  Education, 

U  of  M  16 

Library  Reference  Assistant,  U  of  M  12 


Section  4.    Any  increases  in  rates  in  the  General  Salary  Schedule 
provided  for  in  Section  46  of  Chapter  30  of  the  General  Laws,  or 
any  other  general  salary  increases  for  state  employees,  shall  be 
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applied  with  equal  force  to  all  positions  classified  'in 
Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act. 

Section  5.     The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
for  annual  positions  on  July  1,  1959  and  for  academic  year 
positions  on  September  1,  1959. 
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THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES 
LOIELL      -    NEW  BEDFORD      -  BRADFORD  DURFJE 

The  three  technological  institutes  of  Mas^achusett    concur  in  general 
with  the  recommended  policies  of,  and  the  problems  confronting  the  Teachers 
Colleges  of  Massachusetts  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.    There  are, 
however,  some  fundamental  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Massachusetts 
technological  institutes. 

In  general  the  technological  institutes  are  concerned  with  courses 
of  a  technological  nature  and  therefore  their  instructional  staffing  must 
have  a  technological    emphasis.    This  adds  to  the  already  recognized  difficulty 
in  staffing  those  colleges  of  the  general  type  commonly  referred  to  as  liberal 
arts  and/or  teachers  colleges.    The  technological  institute  recognizes  that 
these  colleges  also  have,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  same    roblem  of  tech- 
nological staffing. 

The  technological  institutes  feel  it  would  be  impractical  and  unrealistic 
to  vary  from  their  present  faculty-student  ratio    of  eleven  to  one  (ll-l). 

They  also,  after  due  consideration  and  a  sincere  effort    to  help  in  coding 
with  the  difficult  fiscal  problem  of  the  Commonwealth,  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  an  upgrading  of  faculty  and  administrative  personnel  be  made  if  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  efforts  of  the  technological  institutes  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 
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The  technological  institutes  also  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  so- 
called  "Freedom  Law"  should  be  made  of  practical  application. 

In  view  of  the  combination  of  these  things,  the  technological  institutes 
are  recommending  as  an  invaluable  aid,  the  upgrading  of  faculty  and  administra- 
tive personnel  as  listed  on  pages  39,  l'O  and  hi,  and  the  addition  of  other 
non-teaching  personnel. 
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LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

FACULTY  AMD  STAFF  InPHOVEhEiMT  PLAN 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  L0well  Technological 
Institute  of  Massachusetts  is  pleased  to  submit  the  attached 
Faculty  and  Staff  Salary  Improvement  Plan  as  a  plan  designed 
for  immediate  benefit  to  the  Institute  and  the  Commonwealth. 
This  plan  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  and 
staff  and.  is  submitted  with  their  full  endorsement  and 
support . 

Massachusetts  is  an  industrial  state  based  upon 
science  and  technology.     Its  future  economic  prosperity  will 
depend  upon  skilled  personnel  and  leadership.    The  Lowell 
Technological  Institute  and  other  engineering  and  technologica 
schools  are  the  sources  for  the  development  of  this  personnel 
and  we  would  be  extremely  shortsighted  if  we  were  not  to 
recognize  this  and  undertake  the  training  of  young  people  who 
will  go  out  into  industry  and  into  education. 

The  duality  of  education  depends  upon  the  duality 
of  instructional  personnel.     We  can  not  retain  our  present 
staff  and  attract  new  people  without  oayinf-  them  adecuate 
salaries. 

Lowell  Technological  Institute's  reputation  f  er 
quality  is  world-wide  and  is  recognized  by  national  and 
regional  accrediting  agencies  such  as  the  Engineers'  Council 
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L QUELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

fcr  Professional  Development,  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Education,  and  various  associations  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  order  to  keep  our  position  as  an  educational 
institution  and  to  serve  industry  and  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  we  must  pay  salaries  which  are  sufficient  to 
compete  with  other  educational  institutions  in  neighboring 
states  to  attract  and  retain  top-flight  staff  and  faculty. 

The  tidal  wave  of  students  who  are  now  coming  up 
from  the  secondary  schools  and  who  deserve  an  education 
presents  a  Quantitative  problem  which  accentuates  the 
financial  difficulties.     In  other  words  we  must  not  only 
maintain  our  relative    position  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
staff  personnel,  but  we  must  augment  it. 

Over  the  years  the  Lowell  Technological  Institute 
has  developed  an  enviable  position  in  the  academic  world 
and  has  put  together  an  excellent  team  of  top-flight 
instructional  and  research  Dersonnel  in  order  to  maintain 
their  continued  effective  functioning,     -^very  effort  must 
be  exerted,  to  maintain  their  morale. 

Passage  of  the  Institute's  "Freedom  Bill"  will 
aid  materially  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties. 
It  will  establish,  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  in  employment  of  new  professional 
personnel  well  within  the  regulatory  laws  and  rules 
governing  employment  of  public  employees. 
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LO WELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  Ii^STITUTL1 

It  is  imperative  also  that  we  maintain  a  student-to- 
teacher  ratio  of  not  in  excess  of  11  to  1,     Only  through 
such  a  ratio  can  the  accomplishments  of  our  students  and  staff 
expand.    The  degree  of  concentration,  diligent  effort,  and 
safety  required  of  these  persons  demand  that  this  "be  maintained 
without  change. 

The  Lowell  Technological  Institute  is  perhaps  the 
outstanding  industry-oriented  technical  institute  in  the 
country.     It  was  first  in  giving  degree  programs  in  Electronic 
Engineering,  Plastics  Engineering,  Paper  Engineering,  and 
Leather  Engineering .as  well  as  the  long-established  Textile 
Engineering.    Lowell  Technological  Institute  now  serves 
directly  more  than  65^  of  Massachusetts  industry  and  indirectly 
serves  more  than  80$.     It  is  now  offering  the  only  course  in 
Nuclear  Engineering  sponsored  by  an  Institution  of  higher 
public  education  in  the  New  England  area.    An  of  these  pro- 
grams, which  may  literally  be  the  salvation  of  Massachusetts1 
Industrial  prosperity,  are  dependent  upon  an  adequate  and 
competent  faculty  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  financial 
recognition  and  support  evidenced  by  the  requests  herewith 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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TABLE I 


FUTU3E  INCREASE  NEEDED  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  FC?,CE 


Thousands 
500 

350 
300 

250 
200 

150 

100 
50 


The  Total  Teaching  Force  Mast  Expand7  ^ 
By  2  To  3  Times  As  Much  In  The  Next/ 
15  Years  As  In  The  Past  25##  / 


![  (A) 


1930 


NEXT  15 
YEARS 


PAST  25 
YEARS 


»35     1I4O     'I45     !50     «55    f  60    1 65  1970 


(A)  -  Needed  by  I960 

(B)  -  Needed  by  1970 


x-Toachors  for  Tomorrow  -  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
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TABLE  II 

TABLE  OF  COMPARISON  OF  BUYING  .JOWER 

Instructor  Asst.  Assoc.  Prof.  Pres. 

1.  1939  Actual  Salary  (Maximum)      ^2580. 00  ^2940.00  ^3720.00  —  $5700.00 

2.  ?uying  Power  of  #1                      4050.00  4615.00  5840.00  —  8948.00 
(a  x  1.5699) 

3.  1958  Actual  Salary  (Maximum)       5564.00  6474.00  7527 *00  v8684.  12246.00 

4.  Buying  Power  of  #3                      4416.00  5138.00  597^.00  —  9719.00 
(#3  x  .7937) 

5.  Index  of  Buying  Power                   109.00  111.00  102.00  —  103.00 
(#4  I  #2)  x  100 

6.  Salary  Needed  to  give  Index        6688.00  7^77*00  9462.00  —  14498.00 
of  Buying  Power  of  Public 

School  Teachers  (1958) 

7.  Pay  Grade  Needed  to  give 

Salary  in  #6                                14-15  16  19-20  —  28 


Index  of  Buying  Power  of  Average  Factory  Wage  in  Massachusetts  =  175.2  (1958) 

Index  of  Buying  Power  of  Average  Per  Capita  Income  in  Massachusetts  =  168.8  (1958) 

In-lex  of  Puying  Power  of  Average  Public  School  Teacher  in  Massachusetts  =  128.6 

(1958) 
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